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arts who said he could make as many noblemen as 
he wished out of his peasants, but could not change 
his noblemen into artists, often came for a cosy chat 
with Vischer, who would sit down in his leather 
apron to drink a mug of ale with his royal friend. 

No person of any consequence ever traveled 
through Nuremberg without seeing Vischer in his 
work-shop. The story is told that while the monu- 
ment to Saint Sebald was still in the hands of the 
artist, a party of celebrated men, Prince George of 
Bamberg, Bishop John of Breslau, and some others, 
paid a visit to the studio, and were so filled with ad- 
miration of the beauteous memorial, that they at once 
ordered their own monuments to be made by the 
same skilful hand. 

This pleasant incident has been gracefully illus- 
trated by Rudolph Seitz, of Munich, and it is from 
his sketch that the engraving opposite is taken. 
The old master stands leaning on the 
bench upon which is placed Saint Se- 
bald's monument, while the" group of 
visitors are examining the piece of 
workmanship, their faces expressive 
of earnest and heartfelt admiration. 



1 am not aware that any superstitions are held in 
regard to the Cedar-birds, or the wax-wings, among 
us, or that they are regarded as "devil-birds," as are 
the blue-jays in the South. But where birds have so 
many local names as they have, it is difficult to know, 
and it is not unlikely that a remnant of the Old World 
stories may cling to them somewhere in the New. 
Yellow-tails, English robins, butter-birds, cherry- 
birds, and crown-birds are among the best known of 
the localisms of the United States and Canadas. We 
have it on good authority that the Cedar-birds are 
found in Mexico and Central America. Fernandez 
saw them near Tetzeuco and calls them "Coquan- 
totl," and says they delight to dwell in the mountain- 
ous parts of the country. Alexander Wilson says 
they are called "Recollet" in Canada, and Dr. La- 
tham supposes that it is because the color and ap- 
pearance of its crest resembles the hood of an order 
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This bird is a member of a nearly 
silent genus, curiously enough known 
by the mis-nomer " Chatterers " in 
the vernacular, and much more appro- 
priately in scientific classification as 
the "Bombycilla" — probably modern 
Latin for clothed in silk. In this coun- 
try the Bohemian wax-wing and the 
Cedar-bird are the only representa- 
tives of the family " Pipradoe," to 
which the genus belongs, except the 
first genus, "Icteria," the chats, who 
are exceedingly noisy, and would be 
rightfully called chatterers, if we may 
judge by the sole American species, 
the garrulous, yellow-breasted chat. 

The wax-wing is a bird of antiquated 
history, and, as he will probably not be 
the subject of one of this series of 
sketches, I hope to be pardoned for 
reverting to the ancients in his case, 
under the plea that he" is a very near 
relation. of the Cedar-bird, and that I 
give it as a bit of family history. 

The wax-wing is quite a cosmopol- 
itan, and is found all over Europe, as 
well as on this continent to the north- 
ward of Massachusetts ; and is popu- 
lary supposed by scholars to be the 
Ince7idiaria avis of Pliny ; most es- 
pecially unfortunate for Rome in the 
momentous " consulship of Lucius Cas- 
sius and Caius Marius ; a time when 
these birds appeared in the city, and 
the apparition of the great owl added 
^ to the horrors of the year." He has 
also been supposed to have been the 
bird, of the Hercynian forest, "whose 
feathers shone in the night like fire." 
Aldrovandus, an Italian, who wrote 
about the year 1560, collected opin- 
ions on this question to show that 
this was not the bird. He gravely says 
that this bird's feathers do not shine at_ night, and 
vouches for his statement by bringing the proof of 
his own experience when he kept one alive for 
months, and observed it at all hours (qudvis noctis 
hord co7itemplattis sui7i). Aristotle is also said to 
make mention of it. 

In 1530, when Charles V. was crowned at Bologna, 
they appeared in large flocks, as if for an omen of 
the new powers of the Inquisition ; and, again, in the 
year fifty of the same century, in all the Italian dis- 
tricts except Ferrara, which was afterwards con- 
vulsed by an earthquake, so that the rivers over- 
flowed their, banks, and much damage was done in 
that country. In this last instance the omen seems 
to have been in their absence, as in former times it 
was in their presence. 

Necker observes, in his memoir of "The Birds of 
Geneva," that, from the middle of this century, only 
two flights have been seen in that Canton, one in 
January, 1807, and one again in 1814, when they were 
very numerous, and having spent the winter there 
took their departure in March. Salvi says that they 
are only seen in Tuscany in severe winters. 
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of friars of that denomination. The geographical 
range of the species is undoubtedly very extensive. 
Wilson's description, which I copy here, because it 
is very careful and perfect, will not leave any room 
for question as to the bird's identit)^ : " Length, seven 
inches ; extent, eleven inches ; head, neck, breast, 
upper part of the back and the wing coverts, a dark 
fawn color — darkest on the back and brightest on the 
front ; head ornamented with a high-pointed, almost 
upright, crest ; line from the nostril over the eye to the 
hind head, velvety black, bordered above with a fine 
line of white, and another line of white passes from 
the lower mandible ; chin, black, graduall}^ bright- 
ening into fawn color, the feathers there lying ex- 
'tremely close ; bill, black ; upper mandible, nearly tri- 
angular at the base, without bristles^ short, rounding 
at the point, where it is deeply notched — the lower 
scolloped at the tip and turning up ; tongue, as in the 
rest of the genus, broad, thin, cartilaginous, and lacer- 
ated at the end ; belly, )^ellow ; vent, white ; wings, 
deep slate, except the two secondaries next to body, 
whose exterior vanes are of a fawn color, and interior 
ones, white, forming two whitish strips there, which 



are very conspicuous ; rump and tail coverts, pale 
light-blue ; tail, the same, gradually deepening into 
black, and tipped for half an inch with deep yellow. 
Six or seven, and sometimes the whole nine second- 
ary feathers of the wings are ornamented with small 
red oblong appendages, resembling red sealing-wax. 
These appear to be a prolongation of the shafts, and 
to be intended for preserving the ends, and conse- 
quently the vanes, of the quills, from being broken 
and worn away by the almost continual fluttering of 
the bird among thick branches of the cedar." In 
feeding on the cedar-berries, their principal food in 
winter, these birds are obliged to support themselves 
in the air by a constant fluttering action in order 
that they may reach the berries on the ends of the 
delicate twigs, where the leafage is too thick and the 
branches are too slender to afford them a resting- 
place. Naturally the feathers become very much 
worn, and need some protection like 
that given by these wax-like points, 
which are common to both male and 
female, and are occasionally found on 
the ends of the tail feathers also. I 
once saw a specimen, bearing other 
. marks of age, who had all of them ex- 
cept the two outer ones tipped in this 
way. The young birds do not usually 
have them. It must be added to the 
description given above that the eyes 
are very dark hazel, and the legs black, 
weak and small for the size of the bird. 
They seldom walk or hop along, but 
use their wings for every movement. 

Very great gluttons are those Cedar- 
birds, and when berries are plentiful 
in the autumn, they will sometimes 
stuff themselves with them so as to 
be unable to fly. and are so unwilling 
to lose what they have eaten that they 
will permit themselves to be captured 
by hand before they will attempt to 
disgorge. 

The Cedar-birds have no song, and 
possess only a single lisping note, 
which becomes louder as a signal of 
alarm, and is uttered most frequently 
when the flock is about to take wing. 
In their love-makings it sinks into a 
mere whisper, and has a complacent 
sound of happiness very pleasant to 
hear. 

They build their nests very clumsily 
on the flat fork of a horizontal branch, 
mostly an apple-tree branch, of grape- 
vine bark and coarse grass, with a 
finer lining of like materials. Being 
very weak and submissive creatures, 
they are constantly bullied by other 
birds. Only last summer I saw a care- 
fully constructed and recently finished 
nest despoiled by an overbearing and 
mischievous thrush, who wanted the 
dry grass in it for his own domicile. 
The Cedar-birds patiently repaired the 
damage, when they were again robbed ; 
after which they abandoned the local- 
ity. They usually lay four eggs, very 
pointed at the small end, and of a dull 
purplish tint, marked with roundish 
spots of black. 
They are quite expert fl5^-catchers, and exhibit some 
considerable vivacity in pursuit of the insects flying 
about them in the hot air of sultry August even- 
ings, when the flock are grouped harmoniously to- 
gether on some dead tree-top. They sit very close, 
usually, especially when alarmed, and are frequently 
shot down, a dozen at a time, by pot-hunters and 
boys. They are esteemed excellent on the table, and 
find ready sale in market at a good price. 

I do not remember that any author has spoken of 
the change of color, which takes place in them after 
death. In life their delicate plumage, which is loose- 
webbed and silky, bears a beautiful bloom like that 
of the grape; in a half-hour after death this disap- 
pears and the tints appear darker and less vivid than 
before. Many of the brilliant plumaged birds, like 
the swallows, change very much when deprived of 
life ; but I know no one of the silky feathered spe- 
cies, except this, in which the phenomenon takes 
place ; nor is it easy to find a reason why it should 
be the case only with a certain species, and not with 
others, appearing to be equally delicate, and certainly 
equally brilliant. — Gz7be?'t Burling, 



